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Notes of the Month 


The Arab States and Mr Shepilov’s Visit 

‘THE most obvious purpose of the new Soviet Foreign Minister’s 
visit to the Middle East in June was to stand in the limelight of 
Egypt’s ‘liberation’ from the British occupation and to promote 
further the goodwill resulting from last year’s arms deals and 
offers of economic and financial aid. It was natural that in these 
circumstances the controlled Egyptian press should dwell mainly 
on the festive aspects of the visit. Thus ash-Sha’b, recently founded 
as the organ of Salah Salim (the sometime ‘dancing Major’ who 
was relieved of his ministerial functions after the foundering of his 
Sudan policy last year), wrote with typical grandiloquence that 
the official communiqué on the visit to Cairo could be considered 


‘a victory for the Arabs, a victory for the Algerians, a victory for 
Arab Palestine, a victory for all the peoples of the African con- 
tinent, and a victory for Cyprus itself’; but, ash-Sha’b continued, 


We would wish to caution public opinion against the manceuvres of 
imperialism at work among us, trying to make us think that .. . Egypt 
has become a satellite of the U.S.S.R. We wish it to be known that... 
the Egyptians, who have refused to be the servants of the West, will 
equally refuse to be the slaves of any other group in the world. 

In fact, on 28 June, just as Mr Shepilov was finishing his tour 
of the Arab countries, the Cairo military court passed sentences 
of two to seven years’ imprisonment on forty Egyptian Com- 
munists who had been arrested a year ago. It is possible, of course, 
that Russia’s present rulers may consider as ‘expendable’ party- 
members who, awaiting trial for this length of time, can hardly be 
expected to have adjusted themselves to the recent climacteric 
denunciations of Stalin’s misdirection of Communist policy. The 
sacrifice of these forty may be a cheap way of flattering Egypt’s 
rulers in the belief that they enjoy real independence and that 
Soviet offers are in very truth innocent of any political implica- 
tions. 

While the Egyptian dictatorship was thus engaged in repressing 
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its Left wing, in Syria the Left, both the Communists and the 
more numerous fellow-travelling Ba’th party, have never been 
more influential than today. In the change of government that 
preceded Mr Shepilov’s visit Salah ud-Din Bitar, one of the 
directing triumvirate of the Ba’th, became Foreign Minister. His 
appointment confirmed, and probably accelerated, Syria’s left- 
ward trend; and on Mr Shepilov’s departure the new Minister 
announced that the Syrian President would visit Moscow in the 
autumn. The leader of the Syrian Communist Party, Khalid 
Bagdash, lent his voice to those who were calling for a unification 
of policy with Egypt, while more conservative politicians were 
urging that Syria should not allow her neutralism to degenerate 
into dependence on Soviet policy. 

It was only in Lebanon that Mr Shepilov’s visit could be de- 
bated with any ease by a press which, almost uniquely in the con- 
temporary Arab world, has achieved and maintained a large 
measure of democratic freedom, if not always the responsibility 
desirable for democratic well-being. The President of the Republic, 
addressing Mr Shepilov at the dinner given in his honour on 
26 June, said: 

I hope that from your visit to us you will take back a true picture of 
Lebanon as a land essentially composed of hospitality, toleration, and 
freedom; a land which returns good for good and friendship for 
friendship; a land attached to the moral side of life rather than to its 
material aspects, and believing firmly that the free self-determination 
of peoples, international justice, and peaceful co-operation between 
nations are the safeguard not only of small countries but of the whole 
human race... 

The reservations implicit in President Sham’un’s words were 
underlined by a memorandum to Mr Shepilov in which the 
Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs expressed their 
‘consternation’ at the Soviet communiqué on Palestine of 17 April, 
with its advocacy of a settlement satisfying the interests of ‘all the 
parties concerned’. The memorandum stated that Lebanon could 
not accept a peace with Israel; that the Palestine question had 
become the touchstone of the Arab countries’ international 
friendships; and that their relations with the U.S.S.R. would 
depend on her attitude to the Palestine and Algerian questions. 

The greater part of the Lebanese press was quick to remark that 
whereas Mr Shepilov had hardly waited to alight at Beirut airport 
before launching a verbal attack on the Baghdad Pact, he had been 
significantly silent about Palestine; and two newspapers invoked 
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the fact, recalled all too rarely in the Arab world today, that the 
U.S.S.R. had been one of the first Powers to recognize Israel and 
had substantially aided her with armaments during the Palestine 
War of 1948. 

The joint communiqué issued in Beirut and Moscow on 28 June 
spoke only of ‘an exchange of views on international problems, 
including those of the Arab world’ and made no specific question 
of Palestine. The majority of the Beirut press did not now hesitate 
to express their dissatisfaction at this reticence, one newspaper 
stating that the Lebanese Government had pressed in vain for 
specific reference to the Palestine and Algerian questions. This 
gained some confirmation from the Lebanese Foreign Minister’s 
telling his press conference that, while he was satisfied with Mr 
Shepilov’s declarations on the Palestine question which had shown 
the extent to which he was convinced of the justice of the Arab 
case, ‘I could have wished, however, that this question had been 
examined in greater detail.’ Then, correcting himself, the Minister 
added: ‘I mean that I was satisfied with the result of the con- 
versations, but would have liked to be more satisfied.”! 

The minority of fellow-travelling newspapers, which in these 
days may derive their financial backing from Riyadh as likely as 
from Moscow, clearly felt some embarrassment. Before the 
publication of the communiqué at-Tilighraf, the most consistently 
pro-Soviet organ in the country, had boasted: “The spies of the 
Baghdad Pact will work in vain; they will not succeed in shaking 
Lebanese confidence in Soviet friendship. The Soviet Union has 
given her friendship to the Arabs. She will not draw back, and this 
Arab-Soviet collaboration will enable the Arabs to settle a great 
number of their problems.’ But now the fellow-travellers were con- 
strained to criticize the Lebanese Government for an ‘excess of 
zeal’, as compared with the Egyptian and Syrian Governments, 
in pressing the Palestine and Algerian questions on their Soviet 
visitor. The ‘supporters of the Baghdad Pact’ and ‘agents of 
imperialism’ were accused of casting doubt on Soviet good faith; 
and it was indeed interesting that the Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
in telling his press conference that the date when the President of 
the Republic would take up the invitation to visit the U.S.S.R. 
had not yet been fixed, had added that in September the President 
would be paying official visits to Iran and Pakistan’—both mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact! 

1 L’ Orient (Beirut), 29 June 1956. ® Thid. 
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It was at this point that the news appeared of the Poznan 
demonstrations against the Polish Communist Government and 
their stern repression. Hitherto it has been very difficult to get 
politically minded Arabs, intent on securing their own ‘liberation’ 
with Soviet help if necessary, to pay any heed to the total loss of 
liberty suffered by the peoples of the Soviet satellites; but now 
two Beirut newspapers—admittedly among those least favourable 
to the popular drift to the Left—emphasized in their leading 
articles the indivisible character of freedom, national self-deter- 
mination, and the struggle against imperialism which, they said, 
existed in an Eastern as well as a Western form. Is it premature to 
hope that the education of the Arab public in the international 
‘facts of life’ may at last be making some small progress? 


Preparing for the American Election 

On Monday, 13 August, some 3,000 Democrats, watched directly 
by at least as many newspaper correspondents and on the tele- 
vision screen by millions of Americans, will meet in Chicago, and 
probably in almost tropical heat, to choose their Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates and to decide their party’s policy 
for the election which takes place on ‘Tuesday, 6 November. A 
week later a similar number of Republicans will travel to San 
Francisco for the same purpose, but their activities will take place 
in a cooler atmosphere politically as well as physically. 

The Republicans really have nothing to argue about, unless of 
course President Eisenhower’s health deteriorates further. He has 
let it be known that he intends to stand again, in spite of his recent 
operation, in a matter of fact way which implies that the Democrats 
have no justification for claiming that his health makes him unfit 
for office. And he has made it indisputably clear that he wants the 
young Vice-President, Mr Nixon, as his running mate again, even 


though he is a controversial figure whose name on the ‘ticket’ may 


lose some votes. When it comes to the Republican platform, the 
details have already been filled in by the President’s various 
unanswered requests for legislation during the past years. The 
document itself is therefore likely to be even vaguer and less 
specific than these attempts to be all things to all voters usually 
are: a paean of praise for the President, for peace, and for pros- 
perity—and little, if anything, else. 

Mr Eisenhower’s readiness to run for office again has once more 
dashed the hopes of the Democrats and their Presidential nomina- 
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tion is now hardly more attractive than it was a year ago, before his 
heart attack. But the nomination, for what it is worth, seems almost 
safe in Mr Adlai Stevenson’s pocket, although there is still just 
time for a surprise. His only serious rival now appears to be 
Governor Harriman of New York, who wants to attack the Presi- 
dent all along the line in the aggressive way which gave Mr 
Truman his unexpected victory in 1948. Whether or not a similar 
success could be achieved this year, the Democratic leaders are 
unlikely to allow Mr Harriman to try. For his emphasis on the 
importance of genuine racial equality and his appeal to the labour 
vote would alienate the right wing of the party and almost cer- 
tainly make the South break away entirely. The party officials 
are determined to avoid this at all costs, and it is Mr Stevenson’s 
moderation, his ability to bridge the gap between the two wings 
of the Democratic party, which appeals to them. A man with 
similar qualities will probably be chosen as the Vice-Presidential 
candidate. 

Equally, the official spirit of conciliation will be applied to the 
arguments over the platform and seems likely to prevail, although 
perhaps not without bitterness, even over the deeply divisive 
matter of civil rights for Negroes. Moderation on this question, 
however, may drive many Negroes in the key northern cities into 
the welcoming arms of the Republicans. Both in outlining their 
programme and when it comes to the campaign itself, the Demo- 
crats, from present indications, will be hard put to it to find any 
burning issues. The possibility of a recession in the autumn has 
almost certainly been postponed by the steel strike, since it will 
take several months to make up for the economic activity now being 
lost. And the farmers, whose depressed condition seemed so 
satisfactory from the Democratic point of view a few months ago, 
are now enjoying better prices and incomes. 

Foreign policy is developing more promisingly as an issue: the 
Administration can be criticized from many angles for the in- 
effectiveness of its approach to the new Russian challenges, both 
military and economic. But it will not be easy to shake the faith 
of the voters in Mr Eisenhower’s ability in these fields. Indeed, 
their faith in him is such that the Democrats might be well 
advised to keep off the question of his health altogether. The 
public may react very unfavourably against them if they go on 
suggesting, as they have been doing, that he is no longer able to 
fulfil his duties and that the Republican Vice-Presidential candi- 
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date should be someone more suited to the White House than Mr 
Nixon, since the Vice-President is likely soon to succeed Mr 
Eisenhower. 

But if the Democrats have little hope in the Presidential cam- 
paign, they have a great deal in the Congressional one, to be settled 
on the same day. It is unprecedented for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to go Democratic in a year when a Republican becomes 
President, but, if Mr Eisenhower does not win by a landslide, such 
a divided result might be achieved. In the Senate the Democrats 
have a real chance of maintaining, or even increasing, their present 
majority of two. Of the thirty-five Senate seats at stake this year, 
nine are in the safely Democratic South and only four are abso- 
lutely certain to be held by the Republicans. It looks as if the real 
interest of the coming election wili be found in the struggle of the 
Democrats to hold their other nine seats and of the Republicans 
to hold their other thirteen. The Democrats are likely to have 
most difficulty in Oregon, Washington, Kentucky, and perhaps 
New York, while the Republicans may be in particular trouble in 
Maryland, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and California. In this 
struggle, as in the Presidential campaign itself, the Democrats 
will make much of the differences of opinion within the Republican 
party and will point out that the President has received much more 
practical support for his programme from the Democratically 
controlled Congress elected in 1954 than he did from the Re- 
publican Congress which he had during his first two years of office. 


The S.P.D. Conference in Munich 
IN the year immediately preceding a General Election the normal 
annual conferences of political parties in the Federal Republic 
acquire an increased importance. The first in point of time was 
that of the Free Democrat Party, held in Wirzberg in April. Here 
the differences led to a definite split as a result of which the Free 
Democrat members of the Federal Coalition Government, with 
a few like-minded individuals (sixteen in all), formed a new party, 
Freie Volkspartei (or F.V.P.). In the following month the Christian 
Democrat conference took place in Stuttgart, when the party took 
the hitherto unprecedented step of failing to defer to the wishes of 
its leader, Dr Adenauer, in electing four instead of two deputy 
leaders. 

By 1957 the present Coalition Government will have been in 
power for eight years. This fact, as well as recent political events, 
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makes it likely that next year’s election may result in a change in 
the balance of parties. Thus the potential significance of the annual 
conference of the Social Democrats, the second largest party in 
Western Germany, which began in Munich on 10 July, was 
recognized and commented on both within the Federal Republic 
and outside its frontiers. The chief concern of the S.P.D. leaders 
was, naturally enough, to lay foundations first within the party 
and secondly, potentially at least, within the electorate at large on 
which victory at the polls in the Federal Elections of September 
1957 could be built. As one delegate put it, ‘Not being in a position 
to co-operate [in government] leads too easily to lethargy. Im- 
potence holds no spur and only power can exercise a compulsive 
force.’ On the basis of membership the Social Democrats repre- 
sent only about a third of the German electorate. The aim of the 
party executive must in the first instance be to win the undivided 
support of the party for a policy which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to attract votes in next year’s Election from other parties 
or from uncommitted members of the community. It must also 
have an eye to the probable necessity of forming or joining a 
coalition Government; its ultimate partner, or partners, then 
might well be affected by present decisions on policy. 
Approximately 388 delegates met in Munich to consider some 
ninety-two resolutions, to listen to the key-note speech (to borrow 
a term from the United States electoral jargon) of the party leader, 
Herr Ollenhauer, and to elect the executive. Of the resolutions 
brought forward, some thirty-seven dealt with general policy, 
twelve sought for the repeal of the existing defence legislation, 
and about the same number were concerned with reunification and 
the opening of direct negotiations with the East German Govern- 
ment in Pankow. Herr Ollenhauer’s speech, apart from his attack 
on Chancellor Adenauer, was characterized by political moderation 
and tactical skill.* Reunification was, he said, the primary aim of 
the party, but this must be achieved by negotiations with the Four 
Powers and not by means of direct negotiations between Bonn and 
Pankow, since there could be no common ground either in the 
present or in the future between free socialism and Communist 
dictatorship. The Social Democratic Party was based upon 
parliamentary democracy and not upon any version of a people’s 


‘Das Nichtmitwirkendiirfen fihrt zu leicht zur Lethargie. Ohnmacht ist 
kein Magnet und nur die Macht zieht an.’ (Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 14, 15 July 
1956.) 

* Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 14 July 1956. 
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democracy, totally unacceptable in Germany.' Thus the coming 
into existence of a freely elected all-German Parliament was an 
essential prerequisite of reunification. The aim of the party as 
regards defence policy was, according to Ollenhauer, the revision 
of the present conscription law on the basis of the treaties and by 
parliamentary means. He described as the most urgent need of the 
hour a general internationally controlled disarmament and the 
creation of a security system acceptable to the Soviet Union. 
Although Herr Ollenhauer attacked the free market policy of the 
present Federal Government and urged the need for trade agree- 
ments with Eastern Europe, he did not concern himself pre- 
dominantly with economic policy. 

In the discussion which followed, arguments put forward 
against Herr Ollenhauer’s policy in favour, for example, of direct 
negotiations with Pankow, and not only against conscription but 
against any form of defence contribution, apparently received little 
support either from the rank and file or from other members of 
the executive who had been expected in some quarters to dis- 
sociate themselves from their leader’s policy. Herr Ollenhauer 
was re-elected for two years by 368 out of 379 votes (and his 
deputy, Herr Wilhelm Millies, was also re-elected). He had, 
according to comment in newspapers not by any means normally 
uncritical of the party and its leadership, proved himself to be ‘a 
man of compromise’ (Man des Ausgleiches).* He had, moreover, 
shown himself a skilful leader who would not let himself be led, 
and had thus snatched the S.P.D. from the danger of division.* 


Chinese Budgetary Policy 


‘THE Chinese Budget for 1956 reveals better than other public 
pronouncements the Communist Government’s policy at the 


present stage of the country’s development from an agricultural 
to an industrial community. 

As in the Soviet Union, the Budget occupies a more prominent 
position in China than in the countries of the West. Almost all 
economic activities are directed by the State, and, outside the 
rural economy, they are closely controlled by the State. The 
Budget thus covers a larger portion of the country’s output than is 
the rule in Western countries. By now in China, as in the Soviet 


' The Bulletin: A weekly survey of German affairs issued by the Press and 
Information Office of the German Federal Government, Bonn, 19 July 1956. 

* Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 11 July 1956 

® Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 14 July 1956 
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Union, the State has acquired most of the functions which in 
Western countries rest with private individuals or firms. More- 
over, as in the Soviet Union, the Chinese Budget represents the 
consolidated national, provincial, and municipal accounts. (‘This 
fact has to be borne in mind in any international comparison of 
social and cultural expenditure, which in Western countries is 
partly the responsibility of local authorities.) 

But whereas in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in the Soviet 
orbit a certain shift of emphasis has been discernible of late, no 
such change appears to have taken place in China. The main 
emphasis is still centred on the development of industry, and 
especially heavy industry; and the comment of a leading Com- 
munist paper! on the 1954 Budget, that ‘Capital construction 
takes the lion’s share of the huge appropriations for economic 
construction’, is equally true of this year’s Budget. 

In spite of gaps in the official accounts, it is possible to assess the 
meaning of Chinese Government income and expenditure in the 
last seven years. Most startling of all is the enormous increase in 
the size of the Budget. Between 1950 and 1956 it rose from less 
than 7,000 to more than 30,000 million yuan, or more than four 
times. Industrial progress, though substantial, has been far 
less. ‘This means that an increasing portion of the nation’s output 
has been directed into the Government’s coffers. Within the last 
seven years the tax burden has risen from less than $6 to almost 
$20 per head of the population. As the national income has not 
kept in step, taxation now absorbs half of it compared with one- 
fifth in 1950. This is a clear measure of the price the Chinese 
cultivator, worker, and intellectual has to pay for the Govern- 
ment’s ambitious industrialization programme. 

In spite of considerable efforts to raise the tax burden of the 
agricultural population, relatively little has been achieved in this 
sphere. Consequently the share of the agricultural tax has declined 
within the last seven years from 27 to 10 per cent of total revenue. 
In order to obtain as large a contribution as possible from the 
rural community, the Government has introduced compulsory 
deliveries at fixed prices. 

Compared with the stagnation in agricultural taxation, the 
increase in revenue derived from newly set-up State enterprises is 
momentous indeed, having risen to almost fifteen times the 
amount collected in 1950. The growing importance of the national- 


' People’s China, 1 August 1954. 
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ized industries could not be better illustrated than by the figures 
revealing their share in Government revenue. When the Five- 
Year Plan came into effect in 1953, State enterprises supplied one- 
third, but in the meantime their share has risen to almost one- 
half of Government revenue. This rapid increase has been due in 
part to the acquisition by the State of existing industries, but in 
the main it reveals the great progress made in setting up new key 
industries. By comparison the share of private industry and com- 
merce in budgetary revenue is small, but this is to some extent 
deceptive. Like the cultivators, all craftsmen and small manu- 
facturers pay indirect taxes in the form of compulsory deliveries at 
low prices. Ultimately the main contribution to the Budget is, of 
course, made by the individual citizen who has to pay high prices 
for daily necessities such as salt and cloth which carry a heavy 
commodity tax. This is his way of contributing to the rapid 
progress in industrialization. 

This is borne out by an analysis of the expenditure side of the 
Government’s accounts. In 1950 expenditure on national econo- 
mic construction, i.e. capital investment, absorbed one-quarter of 
total expenditure. By 1956 its claim on the Budget has risen to 
more than half. Its volume doubled between 1950 and 1951 and 
doubled again during the next two years. Today it is twice as much 
as in 1952. 

Defence absorbs a smaller share of Government expenditure 
than in the past, but in spite of the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
it remains a heavy burden on the nation. In fact twice as much is 
spent on defence now as in 1950. 

In spite of official protestations in favour of increased consump- 
tion, the emphasis of the investment programme is on heavy 
rather than light industry. In the budget for 1956, the ratio is 
approximately equal to 8:1. Defence absorbs almost as much as 
heavy industry. Of the total current expenditure only 3 per cent is 
earmarked for light industries. In these circumstances the con- 
sumer has to postpone the satisfaction of his own needs to some 
future date. Chinese consumption levels are unknown, but the 
Budget is sufficiently revealing in this respect, particularly when 
State expenditure on social services is taken into account. At no 
time since 1950 has more than one-seventh of total budgetary 
expenditure been spent on the welfare and educational require- 
ments of the Chinese people. 





Spain in Morocco: A Retrospect 


History has recorded more than 2,000 years of relations between 
Spain and Morocco. The most recent phase of these is being con- 
cluded by the negotiations for the transfer of powers which were 
being held in Tetuan while this article was being printed. ‘These 
will result in Spanish political control in Morocco being limited 
henceforth to the two ‘presidios’—the word means garrison or 
penitentiary—of Ceuta and Melilla. In view of the prevailing ten- 
dency to resent the existence of any foreign enclave in a geo- 
graphically clearly-defined national territory, it seems likely that 
their status too will be queried in the fairly near future, particularly 
as their economic well-being is bound up with the hinterland, and 
Ceuta is dependent for its water supply on a source far within in- 
dependent Morocco. The optimism of Spanish diplomats concern- 
ing the possibility of retaining these posts indefinitely seems to be 
based on the length of their tenure, which is over 300 years, and 
the fact that the local population is almost exclusively Spanish so 
that a plebiscite would give an overwhelming majority for the con- 
tinuance of Spanish rule. Their feeling is strengthened by an over- 
estimation of the gratitude felt by Moroccans for the Spanish 
refusal to recognize the French deposition of the Sultan and for the 
Spanish cultivation of friendly relations with the Arab world in 
general. 

But such emotions are not really likely to decide Moroccan 
policy in the matter of the geographical integrity of the Empire. 
The postponement of the issue is much more probably due to the 
desire of the Moroccans to take first things first and to limit the 
number of problems with which the young and inexperienced 
Government has to deal at one time. Those who have seen the 
conditions under which they are working will not be surprised. 
Probably no body of men have ever had to take over the govern- 
ment of a country of the size and complexity of Morocco with less 
previous experience of administration or with fewer trained staff 
to help them. The Foreign Minister had actually to begin hand- 
ling a whole series of complicated problems without any ministerial 
staff or even an office in which to work. The skill which the Moroc- 
cans have exhibited in these circumstances has impressed all who 
have seen them at work. What they lack in experience they have 
done their best to make up for by energy, reasonableness, and the 
responsible spirit in which they have undertaken their duties. In 
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the field of international affairs not the least contribution made by 
that very able diplomat the Sultan was the eminently suitable 
appointment of Ahmad Belafrej as the first Foreign Minister of 
independent Morocco. 


MIXED FEELINGS ABOUT WITHDRAWAL 

Amongst Spaniards in Morocco there must of course be mixed 
feelings about their withdrawal. No country is altogether happy in 
resigning the control of a territory for which it has previously been 
responsible. In the case of Spanish Morocco this applies particu- 
larly to the army officers, not only for reasons of prestige but also 
for practical considerations. The army always played a great part 
in Morocco. It was the one place which offered a change from the 
routine of Spanish garrison towns. Special allowances could be 
drawn, though the cost of living was actually less than in metro- 
politan Spain. Though the High Commissioner himself, Lieuten- 
ant-General Garcia Valifio, appears always to have favoured a 
liberal policy, a number of officers would no doubt have been glad 
to hear that it had been decided to declare a state of emergency 
instead of issuing independence, and to put the army in charge 
of an attempt to maintain Spanish rule by force. There are 
also a number of high civil officials who by long exercise of 
authority have come to believe that their presence is essential to 
prevent the country from lapsing into the anarchy which prevailed 
in 1911, immediately before the occupation. The 4,000 civil 
servants, who are on a separate establishment from the metropolis, 
are naturally anxious about their future. Spanish merchants and 
traders view with alarm the prospect of working under a foreign 
and unknown administration; but some say sarcastically that no 
system could be worse than the present controlled economy and 
hope that the opportunities for trade in the whole of Morocco will 
more than make up for the loss of their privileged position in the 
very limited and poor northern zone. 

In Spain itself there appears to be much the same variety of 
feeling. In the capital the withdrawal from Morocco is fairly 
widely felt as a serious loss of prestige. ‘The majority of diplomats 
however express the view that the movement of the subject 
peoples to attain self-government is an irresistible tendency of the 
present age which it would have been the height of folly on the 
part of Spain to resist; and they congratulate themselves heartily 
on the fact that the Spanish Government has sought to benefit 
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from freely accepting the inevitable rather than embark on a hope- 
less struggle. As for the Spanish masses, it can hardly be said that 
they feel strongly on the subject. Hundreds of Spaniards who have 
done their military service in Morocco in the years of peace which 
followed the conclusion of the Rif War look back with pleasure on 
that portion of their life as an interesting and easy time with few 
duties to fulfil; but, in so far as they consider the matter at all, 
they admit that the time has come when the Moroccans, if they 
wish to do so, should be free to govern themselves. 


A MEASURE OF SUCCESS 

Looking back on the episode of the Spanish protectorate in 
Morocco one can say that it has been a reasonably satisfactory 
stage in the slow progress of Spain’s recovery from her centuries 
of decadence. It was gratifying to national sentiment that Spain 
participated to some extent in the last stage of European expansion 
overseas, in that closing period when European rule began to be 
justified primarily as a trusteeship and was no longer regarded as 
a natural result of conquest. At the beginning of the century it 
had been understood that, in any partition of Morocco, Spain 
should control the whole northern half of the country; and Spanish 
publicists have sometimes treated the non-implementation of this 
understanding as an unfair act on the part of the other countries 
involved. But in fact it seems to have lapsed principally because 
the Spanish Governments of the time, feeling the operation was 
beyond their power, failed to ratify the agreement. 

The area which it fell to Spain finally to occupy was about one 
tenth of the country, a poor territory, mountainous, with few 
natural resources, but inhabited by a very warlike and at that time 
xenophobic population. The result in 1923 was the terrible dis- 
aster of Anual where a whole army and its arms and supplies were 
lost and the commander, General Silvestre, committed suicide. 
This disaster can however be paralleled in the history of the 
colonial conquests of many other countries, and the position was 
restored soon afterwards by the dictator General Primo de 
Rivera. When the French were in their turn attacked and also 
suffered severe losses, the two countries undertook combined 
operations and finally brought the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. Looking back from this space of time, it can be seen that it 
was the Rif War and not the Treaty of Fez which was the real basis 
of European rule in Morocco for the subsequent thirty years, 
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during which the foundations of modern Morocco were laid. 
During this period peace and order prevailed in the Spanish zone, 
except for a few minor riots as modern nationalism began to 
manifest itself, and Spaniards and Moors lived side by side in a 
reasonable degree of amity. Most of the administrative defects 
which showed were defects common to Spanish administration in 
the metropolitan territories and not manifestations of what is now 
known as colonialism. An example was the frequently shockingly 
bad maintenance of the roads, as is the case at the moment be- 
tween Tangier and Tetuan, a state of affairs which it is to be 
hoped the young Moroccan Minister of Communications will 
soon remedy. 

In the later stages of the protectorate, when nationalism had 
become a really powerful force, the Spanish managed to avoid 
most of the worst errors into which the administration of the 
neighbouring French zone fell. The Spanish always realized that 
the force of the movement was derived from a perfectly natural 
desire of educated Moroccans to regain their independence, and 
they never tried, as the French often did, to hold some extraneous 
force—British policy in the Lebanon or Libya, Communist in- 
trigue, American business ambitions, or Egyptian imperialism— 
responsible for a movement whose origin was adequately ex- 
plained by local circumstances. From the appointment of General 
Valifio as High Commissioner, the policy which they pursued, and 
would no doubt have urged on the French if the latter had thought 
fit to consult them, was one of recognizing the necessity of ultimate 
independence, of making meanwhile the minimum necessary 
concessions to the nationalists, and of keeping on good terms with 
the Arab world in general. It is probable that they were right in 
thinking that such a policy would have resulted in the continu- 
ance of European control for a few years longer and an eventual 
hand-over that would have been less of an ignominious scramble. 
As far as the northern zone is concerned, it has meant that Spanish 
rule is being terminated without the bitterness, the fighting, and 
the downright humiliation that the French have undergone in the 
south. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR SPAIN 
Undoubtedly the Spanish attitude to the deposition of the 
Sultan had a favourable effect on Moroccan opinion and was sin- 
cerely appreciated by the monarch himself, while the cultivation 
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of the Arab world has at least created a favourable disposition 
towards Spain. But this is not to say that there exists an intense 
feeling of admiration for Spain, thanks to which she can hope to 
enjoy much happier relations with Morocco than France can. 
There has been a bitter disappointment for the Spanish already 
in the precedence granted to the French Ambassador in Rabat 
over the earlier-appointed Spanish Ambassador. In fact Spain is at 
a serious disadvantage in several respects. The first is that the 
French zone is immensely richer and more prosperous than the 
Spanish—and it is the seat of the Government. Corresponding to 
this is the far greater wealth of France as compared with Spain 
and the superior technical, industrial, and intellectual resources 
which she can offer. Then the actual Government is composed 
entirely of Moroccans from the southern zone, whose intellectual 
background is French. However much they may have opposed 
French policy in Morocco, they have learned from their education 
to think in a French manner and to regard Spaniards with French 
eyes. Very soon no doubt this will change and Moroccans will 
begin to look at all the world from a point of view which is entirely 
their own. In the meantime it remains true that people who, in 
this critical period, look at things from a French angle are not 
likely to be favourably disposed to Spanish aspirations. 

Not only the Spaniards but the Moroccans of the northern zone 
are likely to suffer from this. In the old days the French administra- 
tion used to ignore the existence of the other zone as far as it could 
do so. The failure to include any Moroccan from the north in the 
Government seemed to the northerners painfully like a con- 
tinuation of an attitude for which there was no longer any justi- 
fication. The reason for it was not clear. Some say that Abdul- 
khalig Torres, the most obvious candidate, did not wish to be a 
minister; others that since his party has now been merged in the 
Istiqlal he could not be appointed without further disturbing the 
party balance in relation to the Democratic Independence Party. 
This grievance was however largely remedied by the subsequent 
appointment of Torres as first Ambassador to Spain and his 
participation in the current negotiations. 

Another point which goes against Spain was the hesitation of 
the Madrid Government after the Sultan had made his triumphal 
return. This was a moment when a bold recognition of the im- 
pending independence of Morocco and a suitable statement from 
Madrid would have finally convinced Moroccans of Spanish 
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sincerity. But just at this moment a fatal hesitation overtook the 
Spanish Government. Statements by the Head of State suggested 
that Spain was going to hold on for a further undefined period and 
attempt to set up the Khalifa or Viceroy with the local puppet 
government (which three nationalists, including Abdulkhalig 
Torres, had earlier been induced to join) as the government of 
a virtually separate state. The Tetuan Viceroy is said to have 
refused to participate, saying that he was too young to play the 
part of a Ben Arafa—the aged puppet Sultan—while Abdulkhaliq 
Torres gave the scheme its coup de grace by resigning. Very soon the 
Spanish Government came round and recognized the complete in- 
dependence of the northern zone as an integral part of the Sultan’s 
domains. But meanwhile much of the credit which Spain had 
earlier gained was needlessly thrown away. Another unfortunate 
miscalculation occurred when the people prepared to celebrate 
the French recognition of independence. Unnecessary police 
interference with the demonstrators resulted in firing on the 
crowds and caused a number of casualties including some deaths. 
How unnecessary this had been became evident on the occasion 
of the much more extensive demonstrations when the Sultan later 
visited the northern zone in April 1956 after the successful 
negotiations in Madrid and his tour of the Andalusian cities 
famous in the history of Muslim Spain. Some Europeans, fearing 
hostile demonstrations, remained indoors for the whole period of 
the visit, but in fact though the crowd was vast, and in places 
broke through the barriers, not the slightest hostility was shown to 
Europeans and the celebrations were conspicuous for their good 
humour. 


DURING THE INTERREGNUM 

The only serious trouble that has occurred since was the attack 
on the Pasha of Larache, er Raisuni, and his agents. This took 
place when Spanish control of native affairs had virtually ceased, 
but new authorities had not yet been appointed, pending the 
Moroccan-Spanish negotiations which were to determine details 
of the transfer of powers. The affair was analogous to the attack 
on El Glaoui’s former agents in Marrakesh. Er Raisuni, who is a 
son of the famous chieftain, more than half-brigand, who flourished 
in the last days of independence, was unpopular with the people 
both for his administration and for his close co-operation with the 
occupying Power; and they took the first opportunity to settle old 
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scores. Such things were almost unavoidable in the peculiar period 
of the interregnum when the Spanish had virtually abandoned 
control and no new Moroccan authorities could be appointed. It is 
really remarkable that the lapse from order has not been much 
greater. 

Apart from this one episode, such lapses have been confined to 
robbery and pilfering, to the extortion of funds for supposedly 
patriotic purposes, to the refusal of peasants to pay the market 
dues, and to a certain amount of insubordination among workmen. 
In these circumstances the Liberation Army, which had not yet 
been integrated into the new Royal Moroccan Army, played a use- 
ful part. An English observer who knows the country intimately 
watched a detachment at work in Shauen, a small town inland from 
Tetuan. In a businesslike way they were controlling the crowds on 
market day, seeing that the proper dues were paid, and sending off 
the traders in kif, the local form of hashish. Now that the Sultan 
was free to exercise his authority again, they explained, he did not 
wish this to go on and the dealers had better remove themselves 
and their goods at once. Reports have also been received of Spanish 
concessionnaires who, when faced with unreasonable demands 
from their workmen, appealed to the Liberation Army and 
received immediate satisfaction without being expected to make 
any sort of payment in return. As Spain has never been in conflict 
with the Liberation Army and is not directly concerned with the 
situation in Algeria, no conflict has arisen with them concern- 
ing the presence of Spanish troops near the frontier. This has, on 
the other hand, been a major difficulty in the neighbouring 
zone. 

Another development in the northern zone, as everywhere else 
in North Africa where the nationalists have acquired freedom to 
act, is the impulse given to the formation of trades unions. A 
former Istiqlal leader in the northern zone has been freed from 
political duties for this task. In the western half of the zone the 
organization is already set up and he hopes shortly to organize 
the mine workers and other labour in the eastern half. Though 
some of the first manifestations of this activity are somewhat naive, 
as is to be expected in the circumstances, the tendency to see that 
the Moroccan worker gets a fairer deal in the future is a welcome 
sign of political maturity in the nationalist leaders. In this par- 
ticular case the organizer concerned spent a long time in the 
U.S.A. and his ideas on labour organization are those of the West. 
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He does not believe in the vertical organizations, including 
representatives of the Government and the employers, which 
have been favoured by the Spanish authorities and with which 
alone the workers in the northern zone have hitherto been 
familiar. 

The immediate Spanish objective will be to see that Spain 
receives in the northern zone the equivalent of any privileges which 
France may acquire in the rest of the country. This may not be 
easy, if France succeeds in retaining anything substantial from her 
former position. There is already the case, mentioned earlier, 
of the precedence given to the French Ambassador in Rabat; 
it is not obvious what counterpart could be given to the Spanish. 
If French should be the second language of instruction in the 
south, would it be consistent with Moroccan unification that 
Spanish should be in the north? Is the army to be advised by a 
Spanish as well as a French military mission? 

Another problem is the adjustment of the economies of the two 
zones; hitherto they have been organized on entirely different 
lines, with different currencies and a very great difference in the 
level of prices. Apart from this, the Spanish and northern zone 
economies have been so long and closely integrated that their 
disentanglement must be a slow and difficult process. 

On the purely Moroccan side, the difficulties of unification are 
much less. The Moroccans have a common language and common 
sentiments; once the artificial barriers are removed, the two 
Moroccan populations should mingle as easily as two masses of 
water which some obstacle has hitherto kept apart. The position 
of the Viceroy or Khalifa in Tetuan presents no difficulty. The 
Sultan has always been represented in the principal towns by a 
Khalifa. This was in general an honorific post, something like the 
Lord Lieutenant of a county. The difference in the northern zone 
was that the Sultan had made a permanent delegation of all his 
powers as far as the zone was affected; this has simply now been 
withdrawn. Until the appointment of the new Moroccan authorities 
the Khalifa remained the Sultan’s chief representative for all 
purposes. The puppet ministers were easily disposed of. When the 
Sultan visited Tetuan, accompanied by the members of his 
Cabinet, the Crown Prince was instructed to present them to the 
people. ‘Here are your Ministers’, he said. Whereupon the former 
puppet ministers retired to their houses and withdrew from 


public life. 
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THE LONG-TERM PROSPECT 


If the short-term prospects are not too favourable for Spain, as 
opposed to France, this is not necessarily true in the longer view. 
The French connection is in a sense adventitious, an accident of 
European colonialism of the nineteenth century. The Spanish 
connection extends over milleniums, being a matter of geography. 
It is arguable that Spain and Morocco are in fact the two halves 
of a geographical unity which extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Atlas. The Arabs had a name for this sub-continent and knew it as 
the land of the two shores. The position is rather like that which 
England and France would have if the Channel was only a third as 
wide and they shared common geographical characteristics which 
did not apply to the rest of Europe. Spain and Morocco cannot be 
indifferent to one another; they are bound to feel a strong attrac- 
tion or a strong repulsion or a strange mixture of these two 
emotions. Many Moors have an instinctive appreciation of the 
Spanish way of life, to which they believe they have contributed; 
some claim still to hold the keys of their former residences in 
Andalusia. Similarly many Spanish, particularly in the south, feel 
a romantic attraction for their Arab past of which they are con- 
stantly being reminded by its magnificent monuments in their 
country. But a good many years must pass before it can be seen 
what effect such a background is going to have on the coming 


stage of Spanish-Moorish relations. 
N. B. 


Iceland: Reluctant Ally 


On 28 March 1956 Iceland’s Parliament, the Althing, surprised 
the world by adopting a resolution demanding the withdrawal of all 
the American forces guarding the N.A.T.O. air base of Keflavik 
and four radar stations, and called for a revision of the defence 
agreement with the United States of 5 May 1951. This is the 
agreement under which the United States is permitted to station 
forces on Icelandic territory. The same resolution, however, 
reaffirmed the country’s adherence to the North Atlantic Pact. 
This seemingly ambivalent attitude was not easily understood 
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abroad. In Iceland itself it brought about a Cabinet crisis which 
caused the end of the six-year-old coalition between the con- 
servative Independence Party and the Progressives, a moderately 
liberal farmers’ party, and as a result new elections were called 
for 24 June. The resolution was carried because the Progressives 
joined forces with the Opposition, consisting of the social- 
democratic Labour Party, the Communist ‘United People’s 
Socialist Party’, and the new isolationist People’s Defence Party. 
Only the Independence Party voted against it. 

The actual cause of the crisis was quite as much a matter of 
internal politics as of international policy. Elections for the 
Althing were normally due in 1957. But the prospects for these 
elections were causing serious anxiety to two of the parties. The 
Progressives were afraid that the People’s Defence Party, which 
had split away from them and won two seats in the Althing in 1953, 
might increase its inroads on the parent party. The Social Demo- 
crat Party was equally afraid that the Communists might profit at 
its expense from the country’s economic straits and the runaway 
inflation. Both parties saw hope in renewing their mutual co- 
operation of former years. 

So the Progressives decided at a convention in March to end 
their coalition with the Independence Party, recommend the 
holding of extraordinary elections this year, and co-operate with 
the Social Democrats. Partly in the interest of that co-operation, 
partly in order to exploit a strong popular trend and steal the 
isolationist People’s Defence Party’s only thunder, the Pro- 
gressive Party at the same time reversed its stand on the presence 
of United States troops on Icelandic soil and demanded evacuation 
by the Americans. As a result, the coalition between the Pro- 
gressives and the strongly pro-American Independence Party 
came to an end, and the Althing resolution of last March demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the American forces was carried unani- 
mously except for the votes of the Independence Party. 


A CONFUSED ELECTION RESULT 


If the Progressives had hoped to stave off defeat by precipitating 
the elections they were sadly disappointed. Their total number of 
votes fell from 16,959, or 21°9 per cent, to 12,925 (15-6 per cent). 
The Social Democrats did better and improved their poll from 
12,093 (15°6 per cent) to 15,143 votes (18-2 per cent). But polling 
was heavy and consequently all the other parties increased their 
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vote with the single exception of the People’s Defence Party. This 
party lost heavily, its poll falling from 4,669, or 6 per cent, to 
3,693, Or 4°5 per cent, since the Progressives had now changed 
their attitude on the only issue that had caused this splinter group 
to leave them. The Communist vote increased from 12,422 to 
15,860 (that is, from 16-1 per cent to 19-2 per cent), But the 
Independence Party, today the only one that wants the Americans 
to stay, also improved its position, its vote rising from 28,738 to 
35,028, or from 37-1 to 42-2 per cent. It achieved a spectacular 
success in the part of the country which is most concerned with the 
fate of the N.A.T.O. base, Keflavik and Reykjavik. 

Thus, as far as the issue of the base is concerned, the election 
results showed that by a majority of 47,000 against 35,000 the 
country wanted the Americans to leave. But the region where the 
Americans are located wants them to stay. And the only party that 
wants them was the one that made the greatest gains. 

If the results of the voting show a confused picture, the dis- 
tribution of seats in the new Althing is no less bewildering. It even 
secured one additional seat to the party with the heaviest losses, 


the Progressives, while the greatest gainer, the Independence 
Party, loses two. The distribution of seats in the old and the new 
Althing is as follows: 


1953 1956 
Independence Party (Conservative) 21 19 
Progressives (Liberal) 16 17 
Labour (Social Democrats) 6 8 
United People’s Socialists (Communists) 7 8 
People’s Defence Party 2 fe) 


Total 52 52 


This is not a situation that makes it easy to form a new Govern- 
ment, and at the time of writing preliminary soundings had reach- 
ed no satisfactory conclusion.! The ‘alliance of fear’, as the sharp- 
tongued Icelanders call the coalition between the Progressive and 
Social Democratic parties, is just two votes short of a majority 
and is thus condemned to an uneasy choice between the benevo- 
lent neutrality of the Communists and that of the Conservatives. 
But the Communists demand a sharp oust-the-Yankees policy, 
while many Progressives prefer to go slow on this issue now that 


1 A coalition Cabinet including one Communist was announced on 21 July.-Ed. 
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the People’s Defence Party has been routed. Moreover the Social 
Democrats do not see eye to eye with the Independence Party 
either on economic questions or on the issue of foreign policy. 
Cabinet-building in such circumstances is pretty much a matter of 
squaring the circle, and the suggestion has even been made that 
another election might be called in the autumn which might—or 
might not—clear the picture. 


YANKEE, GO HOME! 

Why is the American base at Keflavik so unpopular that it can 
become the chief topic of controversy in Icelandic politics? The 
answer to this question involves several different reasons. 

When Iceland signed the North Atlantic Pact in 1949 as one of 
its co-sponsors, the United States promised her not to demand 
bases on Icelandic territory. But a year later came the Korean War 
and the world outlook was much bleaker. According to what the 
Icelandic Foreign Minister Kristinn Gudmundsson recently told 
the Copenhagen daily Information, the Americans indicated that 
they expected, or at least were preparing for, a major Soviet 
aggression. So the Icelanders let themselves be persuaded to grant 
permission to reactivate the Keflavik base which was established 
when the United States took over the defence of Iceland in July 
1941. After the war it had served as a civilian airport and as a 
refuelling station for American fighters on their way to the U.S. 
zone in occupied Germany. 

Sut a nation convinced against its will is of the same opinion still. 
The Icelandic public had never consented to the arrangement made 
by its political leaders. The Icelanders did not feel that they were 
threatened by the Russians, and. it is highly doubtful whether the 
defence agreement could have been ratified if it had been necessary 
to submit it to the voters in a plebiscite. 

The idea of having a foreign base on Icelandic soil was not and 
never could be popular. Iceland only became independent from 
Denmark in 1918 after 650 years of foreign domination, and she 
severed her last link with that country—the link of a common king 

as late as 1944. Like any other nation that has won its inde- 
pendence within the lifetime of the living generation, Iceland is 


very much concerned about her young sovereignty; and to be 
defended by a 165-million-strong giant means, at the least, a 
considerable restriction of its freedom of action to a midget State 
of 155,000 people. 
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Moreover neutrality was a long-venerated tradition for Iceland. 
Owing to her isolated situation far away from any potential enemy 
she had never felt any need for national defence and had never 
bothered to establish any military forces. Until World War II 
the people had never even seen any soldiers, because the Danes 
kept no forces there during the time of their domination. So the 
very first thing that Iceland did when she became an independent 
Power in 1918 was to proclaim once and for all her permanent 
neutrality in all future wars. 

In spite of this, Iceland acquiesced willy-nilly to the demands 
of her powerful neighbour to the West in 1951, and the Keflavik 
base was reactivated. But by the same token she reserved her right 
to demand revision of the defence agreement at any time she saw 
fit. This right the Althing now wants asserted. ‘The Icelanders do 
not see any imminent danger of war at present, and they think 
that if such a danger should arise in the future it might well be at 
a time when bases like Keflavik had become obsolete. 

But revision of the defence agreement does not mean immediate 
evacuation. Article VII of the agreement stipulates that ‘Either 
Government may at any time, on notification to the other Govern- 
ment, request the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion to review the continued necessity for the facilities and their 
utilization, and to make recommendations to the two Govern- 
ments concerning the continuation of the Agreement. If no under- 
standing between the two Governments is reached as a result of 
such request for review within a period of six months from the date 
of the original request, either Government may at any time there- 
after give notice of its intention to terminate the Agreement, and 
the Agreement shall then cease to be in force within twelve months 
from the date of such notice.’ 

In other and less involved words, since it was not till 11 June 
1956 that the Icelandic Government requested a review of the 
defence agreement, the presence of the American troops is 
guaranteed at least until the beginning of 1958. 


OPPORTUNITIES, BUT... 

As many predicted, the return of American soldiers to Iceland 
worked both ways. On the one hand it brought a considerable 
influx of dollars to the island during a period of years when one 
fishing season after the other failed. This was highly important, 
for fish and fish products constitute 95 per cent of Iceland’s single- 
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item export. Activity at the base also prolonged the general boom 
which war-time activities had begun and Marshall aid to the tune 
of $14 million had continued. On the other hand, it intensified the 
currency inflation and brought about a lopsided development of the 
small country’s economy. 

A tremendous construction job had to be done. Quonset huts 
and other makeshift installations of World War II vintage had to 
be replaced by more permanent quarters, and runways and other 
facilities had to be expanded to accommodate the products of the 
jet age. Altogether, the Americans have so far sunk about $150 
million in this one base. 

For the Icelanders this meant tremendous opportunities for 
work. Interesting new jobs at tempting pay rates attracted young 
workmen from all over the country. Yet the influx of labour to the 
base region had also its disadvantages. While the former fishing 
village of Keflavik grew to be the fourth largest city in the country, 
many communities in other parts became depopulated. As a 
result, almost half the population of a country about the size of 
Ireland and Wales combined is crowded together in the thirty- 
mile-long peninsula that harbours Keflavik and Reykjavik. 

Other trades also began to suffer. The vital fishing fleet had 


difficulty in finding crews for its boats because youths preferred 
regular working hours and heavy pay envelopes at Keflavik to the 
hard life for a meagre wage in fragile boats on the stormy Atlantic. 
In other industries workers became restive and could not see why 
their payrolls should lag so far behind the alluring rates paid at the 
base. 


With all this came complaints which were gleefully played up 
by the press. The behaviour of the soldiers was very good, better 
than most people had expected. But certain American construction 
workers were less discreet with their pay of up to $250 a week 
including overtime—astronomical sums by Icelandic standards. 
They were big and easy spenders and could not see why they should 
behave any differently in Iceland from their customary habits in 
the boom towns out West or in Northern Canada whence they had 
come. Yet it irked the sedate burghers of Reykjavik to see the most 
desirable apartments or the newest houses snatched away from 
under their noses by carefree foreigners who had sold their dollars 
at fantastic rates on the black market. Icelanders grumbled when 
almost every item disappeared from the stores as fast as it arrived. 
Every commodity apart from fish and woollens has to be imported, 
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and shipments do not always arrive on time in the few ports of 
limited capacity. Reykjavikers also resented being crowded out of 
the few and formerly tranquil restaurants by a swarm of noisy 
foreigners. Why, they grumbled, some of these spendthrifts had 
not even any business to be in Iceland. According to a previous 
agreement the American contractors were bound to give preferen- 
tial employment to Icelanders, but some of them did not seem to 
take this obligation too literally. 

To meet this situation the U.S. Government in 1954 signed a 
‘memorandum of understanding’ with Iceland. The full text was 
never published, but it is understood and generally acknowledged 
that in it the Americans went to extremes to satisfy the Icelandic 
demands. Among other things it was agreed that the American 
contractors should be replaced by an Icelandic contractors’ 
syndicate as soon as the original contracts expired. All construction 
work was to be entrusted to Icelanders except where the necessary 
know-how was lacking, and in order to enable them to take over 
as much as possible without delay Icelandic workers were to be 
trained in the use of heavy American equipment at no cost for the 


trainees. Also the hiring of labour was to be effected according to a 
quota system worked out by the Icelandic Government, and even 
pay rates were made subject to Icelandic Government supervision 
in order to avoid too great discrepancies. 


SEGREGATION OF AMERICANS 


Most surprising of all, the Americans gave in to an Icelandic 
demand for the restriction of all military personnel to the base 
territory. There had in fact been hardly any serious complaints 
about the soldiers. But the Icelanders remembered the unhappy 
days of World War II when there had been more foreign boys in 
uniform on the island than the entire male population, and com- 
petition for the beautiful Nordic girls had been terrific. A base with 
thousands of unattached youngsters within thirty miles of the 
small capital of only 60,000 inhabitants was too close for comfort. 

Since that time the American military community of Keflavik 
has been a segregated society. A high fence of barbed wire runs 
around the base territory and serves a double purpose. On the one 
hand it prevents access by unscreened civilians to the defence area, 
an important consideration in a country with a considerable Com- 
munist movement in control of several important unions. On the 
other hand, it prevents American officers and soldiers from leaving 
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the base except on official business or in strictly supervised groups 
for sightseeing purposes. Even for the lucky ones who are sent to 
Reykjavik on an important mission there is a strict 10 p.m. curfew. 
After that hour no American uniforms may be seen in the streets 
of the capital. 

For a while these alleviations, granted in view of the paramount 
strategic location of the island republic half-way between Washing- 
ton and Moscow, calmed down the Icelanders. Yet an undertow of 
discontent kept stirring. 

Today it is primarily the value of the base for the national 
defence of Iceland that is disputed, rather than any individual 
incidents. Nobody denies that this outpost is of vital importance 
for the defence of the United States as a jet fighter base guarding 
the approaches to the North American continent, or as a supply 
station for tanker aircraft feeding fuel to eastbound bombers. Its 
value for the defence of the North Atlantic against submarines 
needs no proof after the experiences of World War II. Nevertheless 
the Icelanders argue that however valuable Keflavik may be to the 
United States, it is rapidly becoming a national danger rather than 
an asset to Iceland itself. 

When the base was reactivated in 1951, they say, the United 
States was still the preponderant atomic Power. Today this is 
becoming doubtful and tomorrow it may no longer be so. If an- 
other world conflagration ever comes, they think, it will only be if 
and when the Soviets have become so powerful that they may hope 
to knock out the United States in one gigantic Pearl Harbour with 
inter-continental bombers and guided missiles. In such a case, 
minor and defenceless nations may well be left alone until the holo- 
caust is over, while American bases will be subjected to the very 
first attack wave. And one single hydrogen bomb aimed at a target 
so near the capital could easily wipe out half the population of 
Iceland, a national catastrophe from which so small a nation might 
never recover. 

There is one more consideration which carries considerable 
weight particularly with the older generation. This is concern 
about what one may call the Icelandic way of life. 


THE ICELANDIC WAY OF LIFE 
During most of its thousand-year-long history Iceland has been 
pretty isolated from the rest of the world. Only the development 
of the steamship, and in particular of the aeroplane, has put the 
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homeland of the Viking discoverers of America back on the map. 
During the centuries of isolation this tiny nation has developed a 
unique pattern of life and culture which is not only worlds apart 
from American civilization but is also quite distinct from the more 
nearly related cultures of its Scandinavian sisters. Many Ice- 
landers fear that this particular civilization with its cherished values 
and traditions is now threatened by collision with an entirely 
different cultural system, and that the smaller and weaker would 
inevitably be the loser. 

A good illustration of the singularity of this culture is its langu- 
age, which varies only slightly from the Old Norse from which it 
stems. Icelandic is one of the very few languages that has managed 
to keep itself almost entirely free from the influx of foreign words. 
Even terms that are similar in almost all other languages have not 
been taken in but have been translated into the Icelandic vernacu- 
lar. ake the word republic, for instance. You find it in French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Danish, Russian, Czech with only the 
slightest variations. In Icelandic it is thjodveldi. ‘Minister’ is 
Minister in German, ministre in French, and ministr in Russian. 
In Icelandic it is radherra. ‘Constitution’ is stjornaskra. If you want 
to use the telephone, you ask for the simi. 

Most peculiar of all, and a striking example of the different 
values of the Icelandic way of life, is the attitude toward wealth 
and possessions. For centuries Iceland was a nation of peasants 
and fishermen. No such thing as an indigenous ruling class ever 
developed until quite recently, because all trade used to be 
monopolized by the king’s Danish citizens. At times the poverty 
was abysmal, while in other periods almost everyone was assured 
of a modest livelihood. But there was never much difference in 
wealth, and there was little to buy for those who had money. 

Under such conditions earthly goods never acquired that 
emotional tinge and that social prestige that usually goes with 
money in almost all other societies. A man was generally respected 
and had a standing in the community if he was admired for his 
uprightness, trustworthiness, and honesty. Whether he owned 
more or less than his neighbours made hardly any difference. On 
the other hand, since everybody had enough to eat and money 
brought little advantage, the temptation to covet anything that is 
thy neighbour’s was slight indeed. So Iceland became one of the 
countries with the lowest criminality rate. Today it still strikes the 
foreigner as the country where the taxi driver will hand you back 
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your tip and inform you with a smile that you are not supposed to 
pay more than the fare previously agreed upon. 

Such attitudes have become traditional and are strong and vital 
even today. But the older generation is worried because it sees 
them being undermined among the young under the impact of 
Hollywood films, comics, outlandish dances, and the predilection 
for shiny cars of American, British, German, or Russian origin. 
Something keeps seeping in from abroad which the older people 
dislike: avidity for money. 

To many the American base just outside Reykjavik is an omin- 
ous symbol of a foreign threat to what they most cherish in their 
own national culture, and they feel helpless against it. ‘They do not 
like to see their daughters marry these handsome boys from over- 
seas who are so preoccupied with dollars and care little for the 
poetry that is held in such high esteem in this thoroughly bookish 
nation. Many of them even frown upon the idea of inviting an 
American in uniform to their houses, although Americans are 
liked individually and get on very well with Icelanders. They are 
satisfied that these foreigners are now restricted to the base terri- 
tory. But they would feel even safer if they left the windy shores of 
Iceland for good and went back to their homes on the other side of 
the ocean. 


G. L. 


Indonesia After the Elections 


TEN years after Indonesia declared her independence the Republic 
now stands at the threshold of a new period of parliamentary 
government. In one of the fairest and most truly popular elections 
in Asia, conducted during the past winter,' the Indonesian people 
chose a democratic form of government on a parliamentary basis to 
fulfil their present needs and their hopes for the future. The next 
few years will thus be a testing time for democracy in Indonesia, 
and in South-East Asia as well. Will it employ the human and 
material riches of Indonesia to the full benefit of the people, or will 
that goal be achieved by some other means—a dictatorship of the 


1 Elections for the House of Representatives began on 29 September 1955, 
those for the Constituent Assembly on 15 December 1955. 
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proletariat or of an individual? The answer lies with the 257 men 
recently sworn in by President Sukarno in the Parliament chamber 
in Djakarta. 

At first glance, the prospect is not too cheerful. No less than 
twenty-seven parties emerged from the elections. Apparently the 
Indonesian voter ignored Mr Sukarno’s pre-election cry: ‘Ideo- 
logies apart, preserve our unity! Maintain our wholeness!’ But a 
closer look at the structure of Indonesia’s first elected Parliament 
shows that nearly all its members revolve in three great orbits— 
nationalism, religion, and Communism. The nationalist bloc com- 
prises the Nationalist Party (P.N.I.) and its small satellite party, the 
‘Movement for the Defence of Pantjasila’; this group controls 
fifty-nine seats. In the religious bloc the biggest party is Masjumi, 
followed by Nahdatul Ulama (Muslim Scholars’ Association), the 
P.S.1.1. (Muslim Association), the Protestant Party, the Catholic 
Party, and P.E.R.T.I. (Islamic Party). Together these parties con- 
trol 128 seats in Parliament. But in speaking of the religious parties 
as a bloc it is important to emphasize that they are united only in 
their opposition to a materialistic and atheistic concept of the 
State; on many positive issues they would take divergent paths. 
The third large group in Parliament is the Communist Party, with 
thirty-nine seats. 

Most of the small ‘independent’ parties have grouped them- 
selves into parliamentary factions, on the basis of a common 
policy. ‘Thus, the ‘Federation Upholding the Proclamation (of 
Independence)’, which controls ten seats, comprises the following 
parties: I.P.K.I. (Upholders of Independence), the Labour Party 
(Partai Buruh), the Party of Indonesian Freedom (P.R.I.M.), 
the People’s Party (P.R.I.), and the Village Unity Party (P.R.D.). 
The dominant member of this faction, I.P.K.I., is linked with the 
Army General Staff, and the faction as a whole is said to represent 
the ‘Army interests’ in Parliament. Another group of small parties, 
with a total of nine members of Parliament, has called itself the 
National Progressive Faction. It includes two ‘Trotskyite parties 
(‘Murba’ and ‘Acoma’) and B.A.P.E.R.K.I. (Committee for 
Indonesian Citizenship), which represents a section of the Chinese 
community. The dominant theme in this faction is Left national- 
ism and Marxism. For tactical reasons, eight members of the 
Communist Parliamentary group have hived-off to form the 
‘Reconstruction Faction’. It is believed that the Communists will 
use this faction to attract support from Left-wing groups, such as 
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the National Progressive Faction, which could not be given to the 
Party in its own right. Outside the three factions, and unattached 
to the great constellations of nationalism, religion, and Commun- 
ism, is the Socialist Party, which has five members of Parliament. 

As soon as the pattern of the new Parliament was revealed in 
the official election results, political forecasters worked out various 
alternatives for the Government. There could be a Nationalist- 
Nahdatul Ulama coalition (as in the past), which would have 
Communist support. Or the Masjyumi and Nahdatul Ulama could 
combine, forcing the Nationalists and Communists into opposi- 
tion. A third alternative was a grand alliance of the Nationalists, 
the Masjumi, and the Nahdatul Ulama. The decisive factor in all 
these combinations was the Nahdatul Ulama; with its forty-five 
seats it could make and unmake Cabinets. 

When Mr Ali Sastroamidjojo was asked to form a Cabinet by the 
President, he attempted something which no political expert had 
foreseen. The first list of Ministers which he circulated to the 
big parties was a Cabinet of ‘national unity’ centred on the 
Masjumi, the Nationalist Party, the Nahdatul Ulama, and the 
Communist Party. His list, however, was not accepted by the non- 
Communist parties. ‘This development marks an important change 
in the outlook of the non-Communist parties, some of which were 
willing, in former Governments, to co-operate with the Com- 
munists. ‘The Communist vote of over 6 million in the general 
elections has clearly affected the attitude of the Nahdatul Ulama, 
and even some of the leading Nationalists. The combined efforts 
of Mr Sastroamidjojo and the President failed to bring the Com- 
munists into the Cabinet, even in a disguised form. The Nahdatul 
Ulama, with its big ‘casting vote’, played a decisive part in the 
negotiations which produced the present Government coalition 
of the Nationalist Party, the Masjumi, the Nahdatul Ulama, the 
P.S.I.1. (Muslim Association), the Christian Party, the Catholic 
Party, P.E.R.T.I. (Islamic Party), and I.P.K.I. (Upholders of 
Independence). 

To make room for all these parties in the Cabinet, four new 
Vice-Ministries were created. Fears have been expressed that this 
unwieldy Cabinet will collapse under its own weight, or break up 
under the strain of office. Several years of bickering lie between 
the Masjumi and the Nationalist Party; and the Communists are 
exploiting every difference of personality and opinion between the 
two parties. But it is equally important to consider the large areas 
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of agreement between the Government parties. As Mr George 
Kahin has said:! ‘With only slight variations the leaders of all 
significant political groups in Indonesia, except the Communists, 
are dedicated, for the immediate future, to the development of 
roughly the same kind of social and economic pattern, namely, a 
mixed economy—co-operative-socialist-capitalist. . .’ The Mas- 
jumi stands, in theory, for a conservative society, based on Koranic 
law; but in practice it has found it easier to co-operate with the 
Socialists than with the Nationalists. The Nationalist Party though 
pledged to ‘Marhaenism’—the ideal of the masses—has many 
prominent members drawn from the new-rich Indonesian bour- 
geosie. ‘he Nahdatul Ulama draws its strength from the small 
religious schools found in almost every village in Java and Su- 
matra. It is a party of strict orthodoxy, and of opposition to foreign 
influences on Indonesian life. Thus it has affinities with both the 
Masjumi and the Nationalists, and has worked with one or the 
other in previous Cabinets. 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME 

By emphasizing the points of agreement, and playing down the 
differences, the programme drawn up by Mr Sastroamidjojo has 
been accepted by the eight Government parties. But he has 
achieved even more than this, for the programme has been en- 
dorsed by the other nineteen parties in Parliament, including the 
Communist Party. The Government programme may therefore be 
taken as a ‘common denominator’ of Indonesian views—Left, 
Centre, and Right—on the problems confronting the State. ° 

The first item on the programme is the abrogation of the Dutch- 
Indonesian Union, and preparations to ‘absorb the consequences’ 
of the break with the Netherlands. Closely connected with this 
item is the decision to set up a Province of West Irian, as part of the 
campaign to establish the authority of the Republic over Western 
New Guinea. The programme states that the principles of 
Indonesia’s policy towards West Irian were laid down at the Asian- 
African Conference at Bandung, and will be pursued within the 
framework of the United Nations. At the same time, the ‘strength 
of the people will be mobilized’. The Province of West Irian men- 
tioned in the programme will be a sort of Government-in-exile, 
with its provisional capital in the Moluccas. 


‘ In ‘Indonesia’s Strengths and Weaknesses’, in Far Eastern Survey, 26 Sep- 
tember 1951. 


Cc 
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On the wider question of foreign aftairs, the Government de- 
clares that Indonesia will pursue an ‘independent, active foreign 
policy’. The programme points out that the equilibrium of power 
has changed since World War II, creating a group of Communist 
countries in the East ‘whose economic strength may not be 
ignored’. In the West, the ‘old forces’ are still in power, with a 
highly developed technology, culture, and standard of living. 
Between these two groups is a third, which is scattered over Asia, 
Africa, and South America, and is still gathering strength. 
Indonesia is a member of this third group. ‘The Government warns 
that Indonesia may at times take steps which are not approved by 
the West, but that it would be ‘utterly unfounded’ to condemn such 
steps as anti-Western. ‘With the United States,’ the programme 
says, ‘which has the capacity and readiness to render assistance to 
other nations, we will find means in order that our good relations 
may be preserved. In the same spirit we are also ready to make use 
of the capacity and readiness of the Communist countries’. 

In home affairs, the most important question dealt with is 
security. The Indonesian Government declares its intention to 
restore security wherever it is threatened by illegal bands. The 
programme points out that national reconstruction has been 
greatly hindered by the rebellions in Atjeh (North Sumatra), 
South Celebes, parts of West Java and Central Java, South 
Borneo, and parts of the Moluccas. The rebellions, the Government 
says, are illegal, and therefore the Government has first of all ‘the 
obligation to order its instruments of power to attack the rebellion 
by force of arms’. A policy of appeasement will not be followed by 
the Government. Thus the programme deals firmly with one of the 
most explosive issues in Indonesia, and one which has engendered 
great bitterness among the people, among the parties, and even in 
foreign relations (because the rebels are alleged to receive help 
from foreign Powers). The programme conveys a stern warning 
to the terrorists, but at the same time does not ignore the non- 
violent approach advocated by some political groups. ‘The Govern- 
ment declares that reconstruction in the economic and social fields 
is closely connected with the restoration of security. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 
The Government’s reconstruction policy is outlined at length 
in the programme, and has something to offer to every section in 
the country. Economic reconstruction is to be undertaken accord- 
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ing to a five-year plan, ‘which will be laid down by law’ and 
administered by the new Ministry of National Planning. The object 
of the plan will be to increase production, raise the national in- 
come, and improve its distribution. The Government recognizes 
three sectors of investment—the State, the private, and the village 
sector. All three require an increase in the number of technicians 
and experts. The Government is willing to receive foreign tech- 
nical aid ‘on commercial terms’, without political or military com- 
mitments. The question of foreign investment will be regulated by 
an investment law which will soon be promulgated. 

The status of foreign entrepreneurs in commerce is to be 
changed by creating very favourable conditions for ‘national 
entrepreneurs’ in the import and export trade. ‘The Government 
will give them priority in the expenditure of available foreign 
exchange, and will extend the list of goods reserved for national 
importers. But the ‘brief-case importer’ (an Indonesian who farms 
out his licences to foreign firms) will be eliminated. 

An important factor in national reconstruction, the Govern- 
ment points out, is the movement of population from the over- 
crowded areas of Indonesia to the under-populated islands. In 
practice this has meant the migration of Javanese to Sumatra and 
Borneo. ‘The programme states that the resettlement of populations 
must be carried out on the ‘most extensive scale’. 

In the sector of State finance, the programme reviews the cur- 
rent budgetary position and makes proposals for the future. 
During the four-year period 1952-5 the total deficit on the State 
Budget has been approximately 10,300 million Rupiahs.' It is 
recognized that the financing of the deficit by increased money 
supply has caused a sharp rise in prices and wages, and other in- 
flationary symptoms. The Government declares that it will try to 
balance the State Budget in future. As the programme points out, 
the main difficulty is the dependence of Indonesia’s economy on 
foreign trade—the sale of raw materials in exchange for nearly 
every manufactured article used in the country. Consequently 
Indonesia is extremely vulnerable to trade cycles. The effort to 
stabilize the Government’s finances is not only a question of 
balancing the internal Budget but is also closely linked with the 
foreign exchange position. Indonesia’s gold and foreign exchange 
fund stood at 3,571 million Rupiahs in December 1952; by June 
1955 it had dwindled to 1,522 million Rupiahs, which improved to 


‘Rp. 31°9=f1. 
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a total of 2,381 million in December 1955. ‘As far as possible,’ 
the programme says, ‘the level of December 1955 will be main- 
tained for 1956.’ The Government will stop, or at least reduce, the 
purchases of rice and salt abroad, and will channel its credit 
financing through Government banks, private national banks, and 
co-operative societies. One must assume that the Government, 
which has access to skilled financial advice, will not rely solely on 
these measures to check inflation. 

The remaining sections of the economic programme concern 
the development of industries and agriculture, improvement of 
communications, and the drafting of a basic land law to define 
the conditions of ownership of estate and agricultural lands. For 
the most part, these sections express good intentions rather than 
precise targets. But it is clear that the Government is alarmed by 
the deplorable state of communications outside Java, especially the 
roads, and is determined to tackle this problem swiftly. 

Two other important subjects are dealt with in the programme. 
They are the development of regional autonomy, and the re- 
organization of the Armed Forces. Demands for greater autonomy 
in the Provinces have become insistent in recent years. Rich 
provinces like Sumatra and the Celebes feel that their valuable 
products enrich the Central Government, and that too little of this 
wealth returns to the Provinces in the form of schools, roads, 
hospitals, and so on. The fear of ‘Javanese domination’ is also 
prevalent in the scattered territories and diverse cultures of the 
Republic. ‘The Government promises that the experiments in 
autonomy started last year will be extended to other areas. The 
elections for Regional Houses of Representatives will be speeded- 
up, and the financial relations between the Central Government 
and the Regions will be defined by law. 

The problem posed by the Armed Forces in Indonesia is an 
extremely delicate one. Not merely is the Army suspicious of the 
politicians, but it is divided internally on questions of policy and 
organization. ‘The power of the Army was demonstrated for the 
second time in July 1955, when it precipitated the fall of the former 
Sastroamidjojo Cabinet. The new Government approaches the 
subject of Army reforms with caution. Three tasks are specified 
for the Armed Forces: first, the settlement of personnel ques- 
tions; secondly, operations to restore security; and thirdly, pre- 
parations to become the ‘national organ of defence’. The pro- 
gramme states that though the National Defence Act (passed in 
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1954) proposed the reconstruction of the Armed Forces, the ‘hard 
facts’ require that the structure of the Ministry of Defence and 
the Armed Forces be further reconsidered. The Army has drawn 
up its own plan for reorganization, and this is now endorsed by the 
Government. The National Defence Act provides for compulsory 
military service, and it is proposed to implement this policy by 
means of a Bill which will lay down the conditions of service for 
all citizens. The Government believes that compulsory military 
service will give ‘new spirit and strength’ to the Armed Forces. 

After dealing with these troubled matters, the programme 
moves into the relatively calm waters of education, culture, and 
religious affairs. It is not difficult to see why it has been accepted 
by the entire Parliament. Mr Sastroamidjojo has faced each 
important problem, and has offered the most popular solution. 
Intermediate steps in the theorem are left to the future. Yet it is 
precisely in these stages that the difficulties and the controversies 
will arise. 


OBSTACLES AHEAD 
A case in point is the abrogation of the Dutch-Indonesian 


Union. Since the break-down of the Dutch-Indonesian talks in 
Geneva this year, all parties, including the Masjumi, are in favour 
of rescinding the Union Statute and the related financial and 
economic agreements. But how, in fact, is Dutch financial and 
economic power in Indonesia to be broken? From the extreme Left 
come demands for the expropriation of Dutch interests without 
compensation. On the Right, there are fears that the loss of Dutch 
banking and trading facilities will cause hardship, particularly to 
the new Indonesian comprador class. The Indonesian masses 
believe that the day of the big Dutch banks, the powerful trading 
firms, and the shipping companies is nearly done. But where will 
Indonesia find the capital and the managerial skill to replace them? 
And which country will assume Holland’s role as Indonesia’s 
international broker and banker? Recently there were rumours 
that Indonesia might join the sterling area, but even the mere 
suggestion was attacked by Left-wing groups. So the first item on 
the programme is fraught with difficulties, both internal and ex- 
ternal, which the Government will have to solve. 

The economic section of the programme faces similar problems 
of ways and means. Indonesia is one of the few countries in South- 
East Asia without a master plan for economic development. That 
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first essential step is now being taken. The stated objectives of 
the plan are to raise the standard of living, to favour national 
industries and entrepreneurs, to balance the Budget, maintain 
the gold reserves, develop communications, increase food output, 
and foster migration. Other objectives in the programme will 
impose heavy burdens on the economy, particularly the introduc- 
tion of national service, and the ‘tough’ security policy. If they are 
not to remain mere paper promises, vast capital sums will be 
needed. But the Government has not indicated how it proposes 
to finance its programme. Gross domestic capital formation in 1952 
was computed at 5,000 million Rupiahs. Indonesia’s foreign policy 
of neutralism, and the internal objections to involvement with 
either the West or the Soviet bloc, suggest that aid in large quanti- 
ties will not be found abroad. At the same time, the strongly 
nationalistic trend in the economic programme does not encour- 
age private foreign investors. These considerations give an air of 
unreality to the sweeping promises made by the Government. A 
more realistic policy would be a ‘crash programme’, concentrating 
on a few urgent problems—food production, export stimulation, 
exchange control, for example—which would bear early fruit. 
These problems will undoubtedly be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. But if the available resources are to be spread over the whole 
wide range of the programme, progress in any one sector, in the 
course of five years, will have a scarcely perceptible impact on the 
Indonesian economy. 

Government policy towards the security situation is the out- 
come of a compromise between the major parties. The Masjumi 
has always believed that the Darul Islam (Army of God) rebellion 
can be ended by persuasion and political conversion, rather than 
force. Some Army theorists hold the same view. But the National- 
ists and their supporting parties consider that the rebels must be 
crushed, and have accused the Masjumi of having ideological 
sympathies with the rebels. If the rebels have any ideology, it is to 
set up an Islamic Republic, and to achieve this by means of the 
Holy War. In fact, the majority of the rebels are the flotsam of the 
Revolution, who are unable to settle down in civilian life. There are 
three acknowledged leaders of the Darul! Islam—Daud Beureueh 
in North Sumatra, Kartosuwirjo in West Java, and Kahar Muza- 
khar in South Celebes. A fourth chieftan, Somoukil, leads a non- 
Muslim rebellion in the Moluccas. Beureueh and Somoukil have 
set up respectively the ‘Republic of Atjeh’ and the ‘Republic of 
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the South Moluccas’. Both leaders engage extensively in smuggling 
and are able to equip their followers with the latest weapons. The 
Indonesian Government also believes that the rebels are helped by 
Dutchmen, with the connivance of the Netherlands Government. 
Hence the arrest and trial of the late Captain Jungschlaeger and of 
other Dutch nationals. 

The ruthless anti-rebel policy promised by the Government 
means that the Masjumi has yielded to the Nationalist view. In 
return, the Nationalists have promised to speed-up the develop- 
ment of regional autonomy—a political solution to the rebel prob- 
lem advocated by the Masjumi. At the same time the Army has 
been promised better conditions and new equipment. 

This is one instance of the many bargains struck in order to 
achieve a non-Communist coalition Government. Formerly such 
unity would have been impossible. But the newly elected Parlia- 
ment is aware, far better than its predecessors, that the needs of the 
people override minor differences of policy and personality. The 
Indonesian people demand, above all, better standards of living, 
and security. Because the Government programme promises to 
fulfil those needs, it has gained the support of all parties. If the 
programme is only partly achieved, Indonesia will move towards 
her natural position as one of the richest and strongest States in 
Asia. 


J. F.S. 


Caution in Prague 


Reactions to the Khrushchev Report 


It may be debateable whether Mr Khrushchev fully realized the 
extent of the chain reaction to be set off by his denunciation of 
Stalin at the twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Press reports at the time suggested that some of the delegates to 
the Congress fainted on hearing of the enormity of Stalin’s crimes. 
Eastern European Communist leaders had even more cause for 

' In discussing Eastern European countries it must be remembered that the 


text of the so-called secret report made by Mr Khrushchev on 25 February 1956 
has not been officially made public there. 
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worry—they had been the representatives of Stalinism for a long 
time, and at first sight it seemed obvious that the victims of an 
anti-Stalinist purge would be found among them. Yet it appears 
that the collective leadership in Moscow went on its way regard- 
less of the position of the Communist Parties outside the U.S.S.R. 
Perhaps they were certain that the economic and political ties 
linking the East European satellites to the U.S.S.R. were strong 
enough to survive this ideological shock, and they appear to have 
left the satellite regimes to cope with the new policy in their own 
way, secure in the knowledge that the general line would be fol- 
lowed. 

The Czech Communists were most cautious in their reactions 
to the twentieth Party Congress. The new trend could not be 
ignored by the Party leaders, but it was applied with considerable 
restraint and even reluctance. From the very beginning the 
political leaders tried to limit the inevitable reaction, and indeed 
they never lost control of the situation. On 7 March 1956 the 
Party daily Rudé Prdavo pointed to the importance of the fight 
against the personality cult. It stressed that this had been domin- 
ant not only in the U.S.S.R. but throughout the international 
Communist movement. The Central Committee of the Party met 
towards the end of the month and heard a report from its Chief 
Secretary, Novotny, who had attended the Soviet Party Congress 
as a fraternal delegate. ! 

The Czechoslovak Communist Party, like most others, had its 
own personality cult to exorcize. In his report Novotny reminded 
the Central Committee of the idolization of the late President 
Gottwald.2 Yet no blame was attached to Gottwald himself; on 
the contrary, Novotny praised his ‘well-known modesty’. His 
underlings, however, had created the myth of Gottwald’s infalli- 
bility to cover up their own shortcomings and in this way they had 
undermined the principle of collective leadership. ‘This, according 
to Novotny, had been carried so far that some Ministers had in- 
sisted on having their portraits hung in the offices of their sub- 
ordinates. He deplored the haughty behaviour and the privileges 
assumed by the members of the new managerial caste and called 
on them to be more modest in future. 

The Central Committee then passed a resolution, endorsing 
Novotny’s views.® It admitted that the personality cult had been 


1 Rudé Prdvo, 10 April 1956. * Who, like Stalin, died in March 1953. 
> Rudé Prdvo, 4 April 1956. 
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general in the Party, particularly since 1948, and stressed the 
importance of adhering to strict ‘socialist legality’. The people’s 
confidence in the judiciary and police must be strengthened, but 
the resolution emphasises that the courts must continue to guard 
the interests of the working class and that vigilance against the 
class enemy must not be relaxed. The aims of Czechoslovak, i.e. 
Soviet, foreign policy are restated, with the significant addition 
of the intention to develop economic and political relations with 
Yugoslavia. The resolution also contains some carrots, in the form 
of a promise to raise pensions and to introduce the seven-hour 
working day by degrees. 

Rudé Pravo on 11 April followed this up with a leading article 
on the power of truth. This article shows that a certain measure of 
disorientation had followed upon the reports of the Soviet Party 
Congress. The paper said: ‘It would be ridiculous and cowardly 
to deny that there are less mature Party members who have lost 
their bearings and who ask: “‘What are we to believe?” These 
people are generally honest in their intentions, but they have not 
been able to find their bearings in this new situation. We tell them 
again: ‘Believe in the Party, Comrades!” ’ The paper then called 
for the complete truth and promised its readers that the Party 
would prevent a repetition of the mistakes made in the past. Two 
days later Rudé Pravo carried a long theoretical article which was 
obviously intended for the use of Party propagandists now called 
upon to explain the ‘new situation’. In this great care is taken to 
acknowledge all Stalin’s achievements in the ideological field, in 
particular his successful elimination of ali ‘Trotskyite and other 
deviations after Lenin’s death. ‘The growth of the personality cult 
is admitted, but it is described as having been gradual and there- 
fore difficult to prevent. The article admits that for Czechoslovak 
Communists Stalin was the personification of the U.S.S.R., but it 
stresses that this new realistic evaluation of his later years, under- 
taken for the sake of establishing ‘the historical truth’, must not 
be allowed to affect Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship. 

This moderate approach on the part of the political leadership 
had to be backed by some evidence of action. The expedient of 
finding a scapegoat was therefore again applied. The dismissal of 
Alexej Cepitka, a First Vice-Premier, Minister of Defence, and 
member of the Party Politbureau, was announced before the 
month was out. He was accused of having fostered the personality 
cult in the Army and of being responsible for the low standard of 
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political work in the armed forces. In depriving Cepitka of his 
functions, the Central Committee removed the most despised 
of the top Party leaders, who had long been regarded as the most 
brutal and ruthless of the exponents of the regime. Since joining 
the Government in 1947 he had held the posts of Minister of 
Internal Trade, Head of the Office of Church Affairs, Minister of 
Justice, and finally Minister of Defence. His name was associated 
with some of the most unpopular measures undertaken by the 
Czechoslovak Communists. As Minister of Internal Trade he was 
in charge of the liquidation of wholesalers and the subsequent 
nationalization of the retail trade. During the 1948 coup d’état he 
was General Secretary of the Central Action Committee of the 
National Front, which purged all non-Communist organizations 
of unreliable elements. Later he led the drive against the Catholic 
Church and initiated the replacement of the old criminal code by 
one more attuned to the demands of Communist justice. Cepitka 
was the obvious scapegoat, and it is significant that he was the only 
member of the Politbureau to go. ‘The equally obvious second 
choice, Kopecky, has retained his position, and it would thus 
appear that the de-Stalinization of the leading Party organ has not 
cut too deep. A few minor officials, headed by AleS, the Procurator- 
General, have shared Cepiéka’s fate, but so far that has been all. 

From the beginning the Czechoslovak leaders realized the’ 
danger inherent in the new ‘soft’ line—that too much criticism of 
the Party and relaxation of control might impress forces opposed 
to the regime with the idea that the Communists were on the 
retreat and that the time for some sort of ‘final push’ had come. In 
view of later events in Poland, where the policy of easing a great 
many restrictions went much further than elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, the Czechoslovak Communists may well have been right. 
In his first report to the Central Committee Novotny made it 
quite clear that criticism must never be directed against the Party 
itself. “We shall not tolerate indiscipline or infringe the principle 
of subordinating the minority to the majority,’ he said. 


The most welcome result of the new policy in Eastern Europe 


has been the release of considerable numbers of political prisoners. 
In Poland, and to a lesser degree in Hungary, this has assumed 
really significant proportions, and victims other than purged 
Communists have also been included. In Czechoslovakia the 
‘picture is somewhat different. Many people, including some of 
Slansky’s alleged accomplices, have been set free, but this has 
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been done very quietly and without any formal rehabilitation of 
the men concerned. There is no Czechoslovak analogy to the re- 
instatement of Archbishop Groesz in Hungary; the Archbishop of 
Prague, Dr Beran, is under arrest and prevented from exercising 
the functions of his office. As far as is known, only previously 
purged Communists have benefited in Czechoslovakia, and 
nothing has been done to rehabilitate and free the thousands of 
anti-Communists jailed since 1948. There have been a few mar- 
ginal amnesties since 1953, but they have generally applied to all 
classes of criminals, or to particular categories such as people 
sentenced for war crimes and collaboration with the Germans 
during the last war, and returned emigrés. 

Prague’s reluctance to review the case against Slansky, despite 
the steps taken to rehabilitate Rajk in Hungary and Kostov in 
Bulgaria, is proof of the Czech Communists’ desire to have the 
best of both worlds. In his press conference on 13 April 1956, 
Premier Siroky put forward the dubious thesis that the indictment 
against Slansky was only bad in parts—a sort of curate’s egg laid 
by the political police. The imputation of Slansky’s conspiracy 
with Tito has been repudiated, but everything else has been 
allowed to stand. Obviously, Slansky’s executioners think they 
are being really clever in accusing him of having been one of 
Beria’s agents, guilty of introducing police State methods and 
filling the security services with his own appointees. 

The most ingenious explanation of the Slansky affair was 
offered by Barak, the Minister of the Interior.! According to this 
dialectician, Slansky, making full use of Stalin’s mistaken theory 
of the constantly increasing class struggle, had taken advantage of 
‘the then existing atmosphere of suspicion to hide his own hostile 
aims and he therefore gave orders that a “‘Czechoslovak Rajk”’ 
was to be found. His intentions could not meet with success, for 
they were built up on lies. Some of the people arrested began to 
give evidence against Slansky himself when he failed to come to 
their aid. In the end Slansky was arrested himself. The mistake 
made by the security authorities at the time was their failure to 
analyse the situation properly and to recognize the truth under the 
veneer of lies, provocations, and statements extorted by force.’ 
It would be hard to find a more striking illustration of the naively 
tortuous character of Communist thought processes. In effect, 
Slansky had only himself to blame if some of the methods used in 


1 In his speech to the Party Conference in June (see Prdce, 13 June 1956). 
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interrogating his followers were rough, for he had corrupted the 
security services in the first place. By claiming that the removal of 
Slansky four years ago was part of the process of eradicating all 
violations of ‘socialist legality’, the present Czechoslovak Com- 
munist leaders are trving to establish themselves as the original 
opponents of the police State as represented by Beria. The 
unlikely story that the process of re-establishing ‘socialist legality’, 
undermined by Slansky, has now been completed is advanced to 
justify the regime’s reluctance to participate in the general re- 
appraisal of methods and policies put in motion throughout East- 
ern Europe by the twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Similarly, the verdicts passed on the bourgeois nationalists 
in the Slovak Communist Party are still described as just. There 
is no rehabilitation of Dr Clementis, who was executed together 
with Slansky, and the releases of some of the imprisoned Slovak 
Communists are based on remissions of their sentences on the 
ground of good behaviour rather than on a re-examination of their 


cases. 
President Zapotocky’s personal views and inclinations may well 


have played a significant part. He is an old man, with a hard and 
turbulent life behind him, and it is quite likely that he thinks he 
has nothing to lose. Unlike Gottwald or Slansky he was never 
regarded as a Stalinist. His political roots are in the Czech trade 
union movement, and he spent the last war not in Moscow but in 
Buchenwald. Though he has the convictions of a Communist he 
is a remarkably straightforward man, and there is some reason to 
believe that he has been reluctant to join in the posthumous attacks 
on Stalin, who, after all, was responsible for setting on the road to 
power most of those who now insult him after having fawned on 
him for decades. In this President Zapotocky may be showing 
better psychological judgement than Mr Khrushchev himself. 

Despite the cautious approach from above, the news from 
Moscow and the reaction recorded inside the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party caused a tremendous stir in the country. Un- 
biased visitors from the West have said that they found people 
in Czechoslovakia commenting freely on events, and there is no 
reason to doubt this, for a general easing of the tension felt 
by inhabitants of police States naturally took place. ‘The Czecho- 
slovak press certainly adopted a freer tone: attacks on various 
shortcomings on the part of factory managements, shops, etc., 
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which had hitherto been the only safety valve for existing resent- 
ments, were augmented by criticisms of a more political nature. 
There were calls for a more realistic approach in parliamentary 
affairs, and the past unanimity of the deputies was ridiculed in a 
number of newspaper articles. The old wound of Czech-Slovak 
relations was opened up again, and the personality cult was blamed 
for mistakes in this field. The ‘lack of confidence and the suspicion 
and fear’ between Czechs and Slovaks was ascribed to ‘the neglect 
of Leninist principles’.! The removal of Cepiéka was the signal for 
an attack on the privileged position of the armed forces, the Czecho- 
slovak Army being the only East European army to come under fire 
in the settling of accounts which followed the destruction of the 
Stalin myth. The Youth League paper, Mladd Fronta, wrote on 
28 April 1956: “The privileged position of the Army is unhealthy 
and incompatible with the interests of the people. . . It is obvious 
that Cepiéka’s recall is not enough to erase the exaggerated per- 
sonality cult and privileged position of the Army.’ ‘There have been 
tentative admissions of official anti-Semitism, and of discrimination 
against soldiers who had fought in the Czechoslovak armies in the 
West during the last war.? 

Generally speaking, throughout April and May there was some 
public discussion of past shortcomings, the highlights of which 
were the Czechoslovak Writers’ Congress at the end of April and 
the traditional student festivities at the beginning of May. 

Mlada Fronta, of 29 April 1956, reported a stormy student 
meeting in Prague, which criticized the Ministry of Education and 
demanded an application of the spirit of the twentieth Soviet 
Party Congress to academic activities in Czechoslovakia. ‘The 
meeting presented a series of demands asking for improvements 
in hostel accommodation, the abolition of compulsory lectures, 
particularly on Marx-Leninism, and a reassessment of curricula. 
These demands were soon afterwards augmented by a call for a 
free press; they were circulated to all Czechoslovak Universities 
and received particularly strong support in Bratislava, where a 
similar movement had already arisen quite independently of events 
in Prague. The May festivities took on a strongly political flavour, 
and the authorities grew alarmed at the widespread demand for 
academic freedom and political liberty. In this connection it must 
be remembered that young people allowed to attend the Uni- 
versity have been carefully screened ever since 1948, and from 

! Pravda (Bratislava), 1 May 1956. * Prdce, 26 April 1956. 
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the Communist point of view it must have been most discouraging 
to see that the cream of the age group on which the regime is sup- 
posed to rely was ready to turn against it at the first opportunity. 

At the Writers’ Congress discontent took the form of a general 
attack on Jan Drda, the Chairman of the Writers’ Union and the 
time-serving mouthpiece of the Communist Party. The Congress 
rejected the agenda issued from the platform and insisted on full 
opportunities for rank and file members to state their views. The 
young novelist J. S. Kupka made a scathing attack on Drda, who 
found no defenders, and Michal Sedlon extended this criticism 
to all the Party bosses who had for so long been in charge of cultur- 
al policy. He did not hesitate to name Kopecky, a member of the 
Politbureau, together with the ‘ideologists’ Stoll, Hendrych, and 
Taufer. The outstanding contribution was made by the poet 
Hrubin, who compared the fate of Czech literature to that of the 
swan caught among the ice-floes in Mallarmé’s sonnet. He casti- 
gated the cowardly attitude of Czechoslovak men of letters in the 
past, saying: ‘If we are not ashamed today, then our children will 
have to be ashamed for us.’ He criticized all those who had silenced 
many poets and writers for political reasons. Jaroslav Seifert, one 
of the greatest of living Czech lyricists, who was viciously attacked 
by the Communists in 1949, called for the liberation of writers still 
in prison for their political views and appealed eloquently to the 
Congress to recall the great cultural traditions of Czech literature: 
‘I have no intention to engage in metaphysics, but it is with some 
trepidation that I turn to the dead giants of our past to ask them 
whether they would be willing to be seen standing at our side.’ 
Both Hrubin and Seifert received standing ovations from the 
Congress, but President Zapotocky, who was present, soon poured 
cold water on this new-found enthusiasm: “Those who now 
criticize only to further their own ends are wrong. Whether they 
like it or not, they become demagogues. This applies to the 
speeches made by Hrubin, Seifert, and others. I recognize their 
literary talent. . . I cannot, however, regard them as reliable sup- 
porters of our new socialist life.’ Yet both Hrubin and Seifert were 
elected to the new Executive of the Writers’ Union. On the other 
hand, the inevitable Drda was re-elected Chairman. ' 

The National Conference of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, which met in the first half of June, had originally been 


' Information about the Writers’ Congress is drawn from Literdrnt Noviny, 
25-30 April 1956. 
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called to discuss economic questions. In view of the ideological 
ferment it became the occasion for a restatement of the basically 
Stalinist views of the Czechoslovak Communist leadership. 
Novotny, the Party Secretary, repeated several times that no basic 
criticism of the Party would be tolerated and that the Party line 
had always been correct. He attacked the Writers’ Congress for 
‘unprincipled liberalism’ and spoke of ‘reactionary attempts’ to 
make use of the students. He said bluntly: ‘Independence of the 
press from the Party and its ideas we have always rejected and will 
continue to do so.’ He dismissed demands for a special Party 
Congress as unnecessary. 

The universally disliked Kopecky criticized the students and 
_ writers in equally open language. He refused the students’ request 
that lectures in Marx-Leninism should no longer be compulsory, 
for Marx-Leninism ‘is the science of all sciences and for that 
reason it must be taught’. He reminded students that the State 
was paying for their education and that they should therefore do as 
they were told. The demand for academic independence and free- 
dom he described as ‘absurd’: the State could tolerate the out- 
ward trappings of academic dignity but would not put up with 
autonomous institutions which belonged to another social order. 
He abused the Writers’ Congress for dealing with political ques- 
tions and expressed his surprise at ‘the passionate transports of 
liberalism’ there. He informed the writers that they would have 
to ‘take a proper view’ of some of the statements made at their 
Congress. 

Stalinism was the main theme of the Party Conference, and the 
leading Communists, with the exception of Cepi¢ka, who con- 
fessed his faults, emerged as staunch defenders of the Party line 
ever since 1952, when they did away with Slansky. ‘The Czech 
Communists’ reluctance to apply a really ‘soft’ line found its 
justification in events in Poland, and in particular in the Poznan 
rising. Nevertheless, the call for vigilance against the class enemy 
went up immediately after Poznan. On 2 July 1956 Rudé Pravo 
warned that the class enemy was still active and that Western, 
and especially American, spies and agents were only waiting to 
utilize the situation for their own purpose. The student unrest 
was now Officially described as the result of the work of enemy 
agents. Two days later the paper said that the criticism of Stalin 
must not be allowed to become an excuse for anti-socialist slander, 
and it echoed the latest resolution of the Soviet Communist Party’s 
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Central Committee saying that the ‘negative aspects are minute in 
comparison with the positive results already achieved’. 

The situation is still fluid. The relatively unyielding line adopted 
in Prague from the very beginning seems to have been the correct 
one from the Communist point of view, and the Czechoslovak 
Politbureau is therefore in a strong position vis-a-vis both Moscow 
and its fellow-satellites. It is therefore most unlikely that any 
major changes will take place in Czechoslovakia. The strictly con- 
trolled easing of some of the worst restrictions will no doubt con- 
tinue, but by their handling of the Slansky case the Czechoslovak 
leaders have saved themselves the unpleasant task of public 
recantantions and rehabilitations. ‘The only real change is their 
refound friendship for ‘Tito, but it would be optimistic to expect 
that the Czechoslovak people will derive any real benefit from this. 
In fact, as far as fundamentals are concerned, everything in 
Prague seems to be going on just as it did before Mr Khrushchev 
decided to throw Stalin from his pedestal. 


J. F. A. 
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in the planning or construction stage, such as the St Lawrence 
Seaway, the opening of new mines, the construction of pipe- 
lines for oil and natural gas, the further development of hydro- 
electric power, the expansion of existing industries and the 
establishment of new ones. She also deals briefly with major 
political issues, and shows how Canada has achieved political 
maturity and a growing prestige in world affairs. 
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